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an estate, and it would be injurious, and therefore unjust, to thrust any
interloper "between him and his chance, however remote it might be, of such
succession. But the same Act which limits the prerogative of the Crown,
confers on the Hoyal Dukes and Great Officers of State the only right
of precedence which they possess, and while they can claim no more than
was given to them, the Crown is as surely entitled to all that was left to
it by that Act. No individual can insist upon an indefeasible right never to
be preceded, under any circumstances, by any other individual not having
a status defined by this Act, and as the uncles of the Queen, and the
hereditary Earl Marshal of England, occupy their respective steps in the
ladder of precedence, by the self-same title, there would be no greater
violation of birthright in placing an individual without a status before the
Duke of Sussex, than there would in placing him before the Duke of Norfolk j
if there be any injustice at all, the difference would not be in the principle,
but in its local or personal application.
The question, then, is one of expediency, and of propriety, to be deter-
mined with reference to its own special circumstances, and according to the
analogies which can be brought to bear upon it; there is not only no case
exactly in point to refer to, but there is none sufficiently analogous to be
taken as a precedent. "When Queen Anne came to the throne, Prince
George of Denmark was the only prince in England (all his children being
dead), and no new Act was necessary to give him precedence, if the Queen
had desired it, inasmuch as there was nobody for him to precede. The
condition of a Queen Consort Is certainly very different from that of a
Prince Consort; but upon the broad principle of moral fitness, there seems
no reason why the husband of the Queen regnant should not be invested, by
virtue of his consortium, with tlie highest dignity, over other men, just as
the wife of the king is participant by virtue of her marriage of divers pre-
rogatives over other women. For the prerogatives with which the law
invests her are allotted to her not upon her own account, but upon that of
the king; she is considered as a feme sole, and has certain capacities and
rights,' in order that the king whose continual care and study is for the
public, should not be troubled and disquieted on account of his wife's
domestic affairs/ And the law, which out of respect to the king makes
it high treason to compass or imagine the death of his wife, when she becomes
a widow ceases to surround her with this protection. It is the king alone,
his dignity and his comfort, which the law regards, and the privileges and
preeminences of his family are conferred or established in such modes and
proportions as may be most conducive thereto*
The principle on which precedence is established is that of propinquity
to the sovereign, and no propinquity can be so close as that of the husband
to the wife, nor does it seem unreasonable that all other subjects should be
required to yield the outward forms of honour and respect to the man who
is elevated to a station so far above them, whom she is herself bound to
4 love, honour, serve, and obey,' and who is superior to her in , their natural,
while still subordinate in their civil and political relations. Many people
who are not unwilling to concede a high degree of precedence to the Prince,
are very sensitive about the dignity of the heir apparent, and while they are
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